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IIisTOEicAL  Notes. 

rpiIFi  student  of  the  silver  question  should  first  nias- 
1 ter  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  I nited  States 
money  by  correcting  false  and  misleading  statements 
which  have  been  made  to  give  the  free-coinage  scheme 
an  historic  position  to  which  it  is  not  entitled. 

Nree-coiners  call  gold  and  silver  the  monej  s of  the 
Constitution,  and  declare  that  the  demonetization  of 
silver  was  a dei>artnre  from  constitntional  ways.  The 
Constitution  nowhere  commands,  nor  even  suggests, 
that  these  metals  shall  be  kept  in  circulation  together. 
Indeed,  the  words  “ gold  and  silver  ” are  found  only  in 
the  (danse  forbidding  the  States  to  make  anything  else 
a legal  tender  in  i)ayment  of  debts,  t^ongress  is  given 
]»ower  “to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,”  and  has  from  time  to  time  authorized 
the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  nickel.  The 
government  is  no  more  oldiged  to  keep  gold  and  silver 
hi  circulation  than  nickel  and  copper.  Further,  it  has 
been  decided  that  paper  money  is  as  constitutional  as 
metal  money,  and  it  ill  lieeonies  free-coinage  leaders  to 
demand  recognition  for  “constitutional”  silver,  when 
many  of  them,  and  thousands  of  their  followers,  prefer 
“(‘onstitutional”  paper.  Let  it  be  understood,  once  for 
all,  that  the  Constitution  neither  commands  nor  en- 
courages bimetallism. 

The  silver  men  declare  that  our  monetary  system  was 
bimetallic  from  1792  until  1873.  This  is  the  most  im- 
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poitaiif  liisloriral  statoirieiit  in  the  silver  prospectus; 
the  most  attractive,  tor  it  suggests  the  unlimited  use 
of  gold  and  silver  during  a long  and  brilliant  period  of 
our  liistory;  the  most  deceptive,  for  it  is  varnished  with 
enough  trutli  to  hide  its  error  from  the  careless  ob- 
server. It  is  true  that,  according  to  law,  we  were  on  a 
Itimetallic  oasis  from  1792-1873,  but  the  law  does  not 
lepresent  the  fact.  In  reading  history  one  is  ofbui 
struck  by  the  difference  between  a nation’s  story  r.s 
written  by  lawmakers  and  as  acted  out  by  the  people  — 
the  one  full  of  intention  and  suggestion,  the  other 
full  of  life.  The  historian  who  based  his  narrative  on 
acts  of  the  legislature  would  draw  an  unreal  picture. 
Nor  does  the  difference  between  law  and  conduct  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  people  are  lawbreakers,  for  a law 
is  often  but  a suggestion  or  permission  of  which  the 
l)cople  may  or  may  not  avail  themselves.  Bimetallic 
laws  are  of  this  kind.  They  open  the  mints  to  gold 
and  silver,  and  express  the  hope  that  l^oth  metals  will 
be  brought  for  coinage,  and  that  the  coins  will  freely 
circulate  among  the  people.  Free-coiners  translate  this 
hope  into  realization,  and  assert  that  a country  with 
such  a law  is  on  a bimetallic  basis.  It  may  not  be  on 
a metallic  Ijasis  at  all.  During  our  (dvil  war  the  mints 
were  open  to  unlimited  gold  and  silver,  and  the  print- 
ing-presses were  turning  off  reams  of  paper  money. 
The  liberal  laws  of  Congi’ess  invited  gold,  silver,  and 
paper  to  circulate  together.  The  tyrannical  laws  of 
money  permitted  the  circulation  of  paper  only.  A great 
truth  is  illustrated  by  this  war-time  experience,  and 
it  is  this:  The  monetary  condition  of  a country  is 

determined  by  what  the  people  actually  use  as  money, 
and  not  by  what  the  laws  say  they  may  use.  By  tin* 
light  of  this  truth  we  find  that  during  the  period  of  bi- 
metallism by  law,  1792-1873,  there  was  not  real  bimetal- 
lism— that  is,  gold  and  silver  did  not  freely  circulate 
togethei’.  At  fii-st  silver  prevailed  and  afterward  gold. 
The  silver  period  ran  to  1834,  Between  1792-1833  the 
government  coined  $11,825,000  in  gold  and  $36,275,000 


in  silver.  The  actual  preponderance  of  silver  in  circu- 
lation over  gold  was  far  greater  than  the  three  to  one 
we  might  expect  from  the  coinage  figures.  At  our  ratio 
of  fifteen  to  one,  gold  was  worth  more  as  bullion  than 
« coin,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  shipped  abroad  where  it 

could  be  sold  at  a profit.  In  1821  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  rei)orted  that  though  over 
$6,000,000  in  gold  had  been  coined  at  our  mints,  there 
was  little  in  the  country.  In  1832  another  committee 
reported  that  gold  had  not  circulated  for  many  years. 
In  1834  the  gold  period  begins  with  the  passage  of  a 
law  changing  the  ratio  of  fifteen  to  one  to  sixteen  to 
one  (the  new  ratio  was  exactly  16xo%o  to  1,  and  was 
altered  in  1837  to  15i^  to  1,  but  these  minute  differ- 
* dices  are  not  regarded,  and  the  ratio  is  called  sixteen 

to  one).  The  change  was  made  on  account  of  the  dis- 
a])})earance  of  gold,  and  was  intended  to,  and  did, 
restore  it  to  circulation  by  making  it  a little  more  val- 
uable as  coin  than  as  bullion,  and  thus  inducing  people 
to  bring  it  to  the  mint.  But  because  the  new  ratio 
made  silver  worth  more  as  bullion  than  coin,  the  metal 
soon  sought  better  markets  abroad,  and  by  1853  there 
was  none  in  circulation.  The  general  results  of  the 
law  of  1834  Avere  that  betAveen  1834-72  we  coined 
$783,000,000  in  gold  and  only  $48,000,000  in  legal-ten- 
- ^ der  silver,  and  tlmt  for  more  than  twenty  years  prior 

to  1873  there  Avere  no  silver  dollars  in  circulation. 
Tims  did  Ijimetallic  laAv  fail  to  give  actual  bimetallism. 
Yet  the  chances  for  success  were  never  better.  Be- 
' tAveen  1792  and  1873  the  average  annual  market-ratio 

betAveen  sih’er  and  gold  ranged  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen ounces  to  one,  except  in  three  years  AA'hen  it  was  a 
little  more  than  sixteen  ounces  to  one.  Our  mint  ratios 
of  fifteen  to  one  and  sixteen  to  one  were  always  within 
an  ounce  of  the  market  ratio,  yet  the  slight  difference 
‘ ^ Avas  sufficient  to  prcA’ent  the  free  circulation  of  gold 

and  silA’er  together.  With  this  failure  of  bimetallism 
mocking  their  predictions,  free-coiners  haA’e  the  assur- 
ance to  tell  us  that  Ave  can  keep  silver  and  gold  in  cir- 
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culation  at  sixteen  to  one  when  one  must  give  thirty- 
one  ounces  of  silver  for  one  ounce  of  gold  in  the 
market ! 

On  Fehrnary  12,  1873,  Congress  passed  a law  which 
discoutinned  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  pro- 
vided that  a gold  dollar  at  the  standard  weight  of  25i^ 
(23t^o^  grains  of  pure  gold)  should  be  the  unit  of  value. 
This  law  is  still  in  force.  The  inflationists  and  silver- 
miners  have  made  this  law  very  famous  by  calling  it 
“The  crime  of  ’73.”  “The  crime  of  ’73”  has  been 
cried  up  and  down  the  land  for  years,  until  many  very 
honest  people  have  come  to  look  upon  this  law  as  a 
devilish  thing,  not  because  they  know  much  about  it, 
but  because  it  has  been  blackguarded  so  constantly  and 
eloquently.  Every  crime  must  have  its  victim.  Silver 
was  the  victim,  cry  the  free-coiners.  The  “dollar  of 
the  daddies  ” was  struck  down — the  people’s  money  was 
taken  from  them.  The  “ dollar  of  the  daddies  ” received 
its  first  and  heaviest  blow  in  infancy.  In  1806  James 
Madison,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Director  of  the  IMint  at  the  request 
of  President  Jefferson : 


Sir:  In  conseipience  of  a representation  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  considerable  purchases 
liave  been  made  of  dollars  coined  at  the  Mint  for  the  purpose 
of  exporting  them,  and  as  it  is  pridiable  further  purchases  and 
exportations  will  be  made,  the  President  directs  that  all  the 
silver  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  shall  be  of  small  denominations, 
so  that  the  value  of  the  largest  pieces  shall  not  exceed  half  a 
dollar. 


This  blow  was  so  effective  that  no  silver  dollars 
were  coined  for  thirty  years.  Between  1836-72  about 
$6,500,000  silver  dollars  were  coined,  but  the  mint  re- 
ports show  that  they  were  worth  more  as  bullion  than 
coin.  Indeed,  between  1849  and  1872  they  ranged  from 
$1.01  to  $1.05  each.  Therefore  they  did  not  circulate  as 
money  to  any  extent,  but  were  generally  exported. 
We  need  not  waste  any  sentiment  over  the  “dollars  of 


the  daddies,”  for  the  few  that  there  were  were  handled 
by  the  money -brokers.  The  general  charge  that  silver 
was  struck  down  in  1873  is  equally  absurd.  I have 
shown  that  in  1834  we  showed  onr  preference  tor  gold 
bv  changing  the  ratio  in  order  to  place  it  in  circulation. 
In  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  bill  of 
1834  we  read : “ The  committee  think  the  <Icsi<kraii(iu 
hi  the  monetanj  si/, stem  is  the  stiiiiitiml  of  uniform  nihie: 
they  cannot  ascertain  thnt  both  metals  have  ever  circii- 
lattil  simultaneonsly,  concnrrently  and  indiscriminately 
in  any  country  where  there  are  banks  or  money-dealers, 
and  they  enteilain  the  conviction  that  the  nearest  ap- 
r)roach  to  an  invariable  sttmdard  is  its  establishment  iii 
one  metal,  which  metal  shall  compose  exclusively  the 
curreii(*y  for  large  payments.”  In  1853  Congress  went 
further  and  substantially  demonetized  silver.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  down  to  this  date  every  piece  ot 
silver  was  of  full  legal-tender  ipiality ; that  is,  a debt  of 
$1000  could  be  paid  with  ten  thousand  dimes.  On  I eb- 
ruary  21, 1853,  an  act  was  passed  reducing  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  fifty-cent  and  smaller  pieces.  This  made 
it  profitable  to  liring  silver  to  the  mints  ami  gave  Die 
country  the  small  coins  ii(‘eded.  But  the  new  coins 
were  treated  as  strictly  small  change,  for  they  were  made 
legal  tender  for  five  dollars  only.  It  is  significant  that 
although  silver  dollars  were  not  circulating,  because 
they  contained  more  than  one  hnndred  cents  worth  of 
silver,  no  attempt  was  made  to  restore  them.  Said  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  AVays  and  Means ; “ \\  e 
intend  to  do  what  the  best  writers  on  political  econ- 
omy have  approved ; what  experience,  where  the  expe- 
rimW  had  been  tried,  has  demonstrated  to  bo  neces- 
sary and  proper,  to  make  but  one  standard  of  cniiem  > 
and  to  make  all  others  snliservient  to  it.  A^  e mean  to 
make  gold  the  standard  coin,  and  to  make  these  new 
coins  applicable  and  convenient,  not  for  large,J)ut  for 
small  transactions.”  Thus  the  legislators  of  1853  i.racti- 
cally  finished  the  work  that  those  of  1834  began,  and 
there  was  in  consequence  no  silver  to  strike  dov  n in  1873. 


The  act  of  1873  did  not  then  really  demonetize  silver. 
It  simply  recognized  the  long-standing  demonetization 
of  the  stiver  dollar,  and  scpiared  the  law  with  the  fact  hy 
dropping  the  useless  coin  from  the  list.  It  was  passed 
while  we  were  using  ]mper  money  and  striving  to  return 
to  specie  payments,  and  it  expressed  the  natural  desire 
to  return  to  the  kind  of  specie  payment  we  had  been 

familiar  with  — payment  in  gold. 

The  act  of  1873  has  Ijeen  misrepresented  and  abused 
only  Ijecause  it  stands  in  the  way  of  selfish  schemes  and 
foolish  ideas  that  became  vigorous  after  its  passage. 
The  (piestion  of  silver  had  little  interest  for  us  when 
the  act  was  passed,  for,  as  I have  shown,  we  had  none 
in  circulation.  While  the  bill  was  ])ending  the  output 
of  silver  iu  California  and  Isevada  greatly  inci eased, 
yet  the  representatives  from  these  States  voted  for  it. 
But  a.  silver  cpiestion  soon  came  into  being,  and  has 
been  nourished  by  the  enormous  domestics  output  of 
nearly  a billion  ounces  since  1872.  The  intlationists, 
finding  that  the  nation  would  not  stand  any  more  cheap 
paper-money,  rallied  to  silver,  and  are  nov  ad\ocating 
free  coinage  in  the  hope  that  its  success  may  pave  the 
way  for  paper.  The  silver-miners  soon  raised  the  cry, 
“Do  something  for  silver,”  and  have  dinned  it  into  our 
ears  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  response  we  have 
done  more  for  silver  in  eighteen  years  than  onr  prede- 
cessors  did  in  eighty-two,  for  we  have  coined  423,000,000 
full  legal-tender  dollars  as  against  the  paltry  eight 

million  coined  Ijetween  1792-1873. 

The  silver-miners  and  their  agents  ja'otest  that  fi'ee 
coinage  will  benefit  mankind.  Whether  this  kindly  in- 
terest in  humanity  is  real  or  false  it  is  expected  that  the 
()}tening  of  the  mints  will  be  enormously  profitable  to 
the  small  fraction  of  mankind  who  happen  to  own  sil- 
ver mines.  Silver-miners  have  no  higher  or  different 
interest  in  the  (piantify  or  quality  of  our  money  than 
other  people.  Their  interest  in  free  coinage  is  simply 
that  of  producers  who  want  higher  prices  for  their 
commodities.  What  would  be  the  profits  of  the  miners 


should  free  coinage  win  ? Probably  many  millions  less 
than  they  expect;  certainly  many  millions  more  than 
they  deserve  to  gain  by  prostituting  legislation  to  their 


selfish  ends. 
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The  Fkee-Coinage  Scheme. 
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The  silver  party  demands  that  Congress  shall  compel 
the  government  to  give  a dollar  to  every  one  who  brings 
371i  grains  of  pure  silver  to  the  mint.  This  is  the  prac- 
tical working  of  free  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
ounces  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  gold.  How  does  the 
proposed  law  square  with  facts ! The  law  says  that 
silver  shall  be  rated  at  $1.29  an  ounce,  which  is  its 
value  when  sixteen  ounces  can  be  exchanged  for  an  ounce 
of  gold.  In  fact,  one  can  buy  an  ouiu'e  of  silver  for 
sixty-six  cents  and  must  give  about  thirty-one  ounces 
for  an  ounce  of  gold.  This  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed mint-value  and  the  market-value  means  a ditfei-- 
ence  of  forty-nine  cents  in  each  dollar;  therefi>re  the 
bullion  value  of  the  dollar  is  fifty-one  cents. 

The  free-coinage  scheme  is  on  its  face  a plan  to  debase 
our  currency.  Although  none  of  the  free-(H)iners  w'oidd 
admit  “debasement”  in  terms,  most  of  them  wonld 
welcome  cheap  money,  and  rightly  expect  to  get  it  if 
the  mints  are  opened  to  silver.  4 here  are  fiee-coin- 
age  men,  however,  who  affect  to  repudiate  the  idea  of 
cheap  money.  These  claim  to  be  bimetallists  and  pio- 
fess  an  anxiety  to  have  both  gold  and  silver  in  circula- 
tion. They  assert  that  free  coinage,  far  from  debasing 
our  currency,  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  dollars 
without  decreasing  their  valne.  Said  Mr.  Bryan  in  his 
speech  of  acceptance:  “I  am  firmly  convinced  that  by 
opening  our  mints  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  the 
present  ratio,  we  can  create  a demand  for  silver  which 
will  keep  the  price  of  silver  bullion  at  $1.29  an  ounce 
measured  iu  gold.”  If  this  statement  is  correct  free 
coinage  will  not  debase  our  money.  If  it  is  incoiiect, 
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the  ()[)(‘uiii,n' <)!'  our  mints  to  silver  will  rt'sult  in  a slio(‘k- 
ing  (lehasiMiH'iit. 

Statesmen  have  from  time  to  time  tried  to  secure  the 
free  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  tlie  higher 
their  intelligence,  the  greater  their  sense  of  responsibility 
as  trusted  connseloi's  and  legislators,  the  more  keeidy 
have  they  sought  the  market  ratio  in  order  to  fix  the 
legal  ratio  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  Many  instances 
might  be  cited,  but  one  in  our  own  history  will  suffice, 
.b'tferson  and  Hamilton,  although  at  odds  on  most  po- 
litical (piestions,  were  at  one  on  the  business  (piestioii 
of  the  coinage  ratio.  In  Jefferson’s  ‘‘Notes  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a Money  Unit,”  we  read:  “The  pro- 

portion between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  is  a 
mercantile  ])roblem  altogether.”  And  again:  “Just 
principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proportions 
altogether ; to  eminire  into  the  market  price  of  gold  in 
the  several  countries  with  which  we  shall  principally  be 
('onnected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an  average  from 
them.”  Hamilton  in  his  “Eeport  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  a Mint,”  said : “ In  establishing  a proportion 

between  the  metals  there  seems  to  be  an  option  of  one 
of  two  things  : To  approach  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  as- 

certained the  mean  or  average  proportion  in  what  may 
be  called  the  commercial  world,  or  to  retain  that  which 
now  €‘xists  in  the  United  States.”  lu  accordance  vith 
such  advice  the  ratio  of  fffteen  to  one  was  finally 
adopted.  Contrast,  if  you  please,  this  wise  counsel 

with  “sixteen  to  one  or  bust.” 

Free-coiners  try  to  justify  their  plan  to  bring  the 
market  to  the  mint,  instead  of  the  ndnt  to  the  market, 
as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  advised,  by  saying  that  six- 
teen ounces  of  silver  ought  to,  and  would,  buy  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  the  market  were  it  not  for  demonetization. 
Hence  they  argue  that  as  demonetization  depressed  sil- 
ver, remonetization  by  the  United  States  can  restore  it. 
The  argument  is  al)surd,  for  even  admitting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  silver  has  been  depressed  to  sixty-six  cents 
an  ounce  by  government  action,  Oermany,  h ranee.  Great 
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Britain  (acting  for  India), 


Austria,  Italy,  Kussia,  Ih'l- 


gium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Koumania,  ('bile,  and 
the  United  States  must  share  the  r(*spoiisibility.  No 
single  government  can  be  chargtMl  with  the  whob*  de- 
cline in  silver,  and  therefore  one  camiot  undo  tin*  effect 


which  all  have  wrought. 

But  let  us  examine  the  statement  that  demonetizalion 
has  let  down  silver  to  sixty-six  c(*nts  an  ounce.  Tlu' 
following  table  shows  the  Avorld’s  prodiu'tion  ot  silvei* 
and  the  average  price  in  five-year  pmlods  beginning  in 


• 

Production  of 

Silver  in  Mil-  Tnce  of  Sil- 

lions  of  ounces,  vei*  j>er  ounce. 

iH()(;-70 ‘it-') 

1S71-7.') :n() 

:51D 1-1  •’>•'> 

IHSl-S.") 4()0 Ill" 

lS,S()-90 97S 

1S91-9.") 7:38 78.') 


It  is  evident  that  the  prodnetion  of  silver  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  face  of  steadily  (h'clining  prices. 
It  is  eiiually  evident  that  the  demand  has  not  fallen  off 
and  that  the  miners  have  hitherto  found  it  profitabh'  to 
supply  it.  This  demand  is,  to  be  sure,  the  plain  every- 
day demand  for  something  that  i)eo})le  want  in  increas- 
ing quantities  as  the  }trice  falls  by  reason  of  the  oixm- 
ing  of  new  mines  and  the  cheapening  of  (‘ost  of  ]»rodnc- 
tion.  If  we  stopped  here  we  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
market  value  of  silver  was  rightly  determined  by  the 
ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  the  free-coiiier 
dreams  of  a different  “ demand”  — the  magical  demand 
of  Congress,  which  can  call  silver  up  to  ^1^1  .‘2b  an  ounc<\ 
The  subject  which  was  to  Jefferson  a “mercantile  prob- 
lem altogether  ” is  merely  a matter  of  legislative  <leere«‘ 
to  those  who  now  pretend  to  be  his  disci}>les.  The  fr(‘e- 
coinage  scheme  takes  no  account  of  market  value,  nor 
of  the  conditions  which  determine  it.  It  is  based  on 
the  new  and  bold  proposition  that  the  fiat  valuation  of 
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the  government  can  make  the  real  valuation  of  the 
market.  Tan  the  government  do  this?  Inflationists 
declare  that  the  value  of  gold  is  fixed  by  the  fiat  of  the 
British  government  which,  by  offering  £3  17s.  lO^d.  for 
t^verv  ounce  of  gold  brought  to  the  mint  makes  this  its 
value  throughout  the  world.  Surely  the  United  States 
can  do  for  silver  what  Great  Britain  does  for  gold  ? 
Yes,  for  the  British  government  simply  returns  to  the 
depositor  of  gold  the  same  weight  in  the  shape  of  coins 
It  does  not  say  what  these  coins  shall  bo  worth,  for 
does  not  know  what  they  will  Iniy,  more  especially  it 
does  not  assure  the  depositor  that  his  coins  will  buy  a 
certain  (iiiantity  of  silver.  The  free-cninage  scheme  is 
absolutely  different.  We  are  asked  to  open  our  mints 
to  silver,  not  simply  that  we  may  receive  our  deposits 
in  coin,  hid  upon  the  assumption  that  sixteen  ounces  of 

coined  siU'cr  will  bun  ounce  of  (fold. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  trying  to  raise  sil- 
ver bv  legislation.  On  February  28,  1878,  Congress 
passe(i  the  Bland  lull,  which  directed  the  government 
to  buy  lietween  two  and  four  million  dollars’  worth  ot 
silver*  per  month  at  the  market  pvica  and  to  com  the 
metal  into  dollars.  It  was  declared  that  silver  would 
i-ise.  Between  1877-89  the  average  annual  price  ot  an 

ounce  ot  silver  was  as  follovs. 


1H77  . . 
187S  . . 
1879  . . 


1881  . 


. $1.20 

1882  . . 

. .$1.13 

. 1.1.5 

1883  . . 

. 1.11 

. 1.12 

1884  . . 

. 1.11 

. 1.14 

1885  . . 

, 1.06 

. 1.13 

1886  . . 

. .99 

1887  ...  .97 

1888  ...  .93 

1889  . . . .93 


So  the  Bland  law  failed  to  raise  silver.  On  July  14, 
1890  Congress  jiassed  the  Sherman  law,  diiecting  t n 
purchase  of  four  and  a half  million  ounces  of  silver,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  offered  in  each  moWh,  at  Bie 
market  price  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  371i  grains 
of  i)ure  silver  (>1^1.2929  an  ounce),  and  to  issue  silver  cer- 
tili<*ates  in  payment.  Again  it  was  promised  that  silver 
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would  rise.  Again  the  market  paid  no  attention  to 
Congress.  The  ounce  of  silver  liroiight  $1.04  in  1890, 
.98  ill  1891,  .87  in  1892,  and  .78  in  1893. 

There  is  a Scotch  proverb,  “Who  cheats  me  ome, 
shame  on  him ; who  cheats  me  twice,  shame  on  imv’ 
The  American  people  have  been  shamed,  for  twice  haw 
they  given  ear  to  the  false  promise  that  laws  favorin.u 
silver%vould  raise  its  value.  Will  they  permit  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  thrice  f 

The  proposed  law  differs  from  the  Bland  and  Slnn- 

niaii  laws  in  these  respects:  that  whereas  the  old  law.s 
directed  the  goveriiment  to  buy  a certain  (piantity  ot 
silver  at  whatever  happened  to  lie  the  market  price,  the 
new  law  will  compel  it  to  coin  all  the  silver  offered  at 
the  rate  of  $1.2929  an  ounce,  that  is,  a dollar  will  be 
given  for  every  37U  grains  of  pure  silver.  It  is  argued 
that  the  law  will  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  silver 
at  a certain  pri(*e  and  thus  fix  its  value.  This  argument  is 
plausible  but  unsound.  If  the  government  could  give 
a hundred  cents’  worth  of  gold  for  every  371$  grains  of 
silver,  bimetallism  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  would  be 
established  so  easily  and  firmly  that  we  should  be  morti- 
fied at  having  made  so  much  ado  a1  >oiit  nothing.  But  no 
one  expects  this— the  law  will  not  ixapiire  it— the  gov- 
ernment could  not  do  it.  The  government  will  simply 
give  to  the  depositor  of  371$  gmins  of  silver  a piece  of 
silver,  or  possibly  of  paper,  stami>ed  “One  Dollar,”  and 
leave  him  to  find  out  what  it  is  worth  when  he  spends  it. 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  govern- 
ment should  give  a coin  stamped  “Two  Dollars”  to 
every  depositor  of  371$  grains  of  silver,  thus  rating 
eight  ounces  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  gold.  Doi's  any 
one  believe  that  silver  would  sell  in  the  market  at  $2..)8 
in  gold  f Surely  not.  Yet  this  alisiirdity  is  quite  as 
reasonable  in  principle  as  the  proposed  law,  for  each 
has  the  same  defect ; each  rates  something  higher  than 
its  real  value.  One  law  rates  silver  at  eight  to  one,  the 
other  at  sixteen  to  one,  though  the  market  rate  is  thiit\ 
to  one.  The  point  I wish  to  make  is  this : that  when  a 
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croveninient  tlms  disregards  the  market  value  it  issues 
flat  money  and,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  may 

adopt  any  ratio  it  xdeases. 

The  iinpossiV)ility  of  fixing  the  market  value  of  sdver 
l,v  law  can  he  proved,  by  over  forty  years’  experience 
under  the  verv  law  which  the  inflationists  wish  to  re- 
enact From'  1834  to  1873  our  mints  were  open  to 
unlimited  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one 
If  the  arguments  of  free-coiners  are  sound,  the  mar  'e 
price  of  silver  should  have  been  $1.2h  an  ounce.  It  was 
usually  worth  more.  Indeed  from  1841)  to  18  < 3 the  3 1 U 
<rraiiis  in  the  silver  dollars  were  worth  from  $1.01  to 
|l.05  in  gold.  Just  as  the  law  of  1834  failed  to  keep 
silver  down  to  the  mint  valuation,  so  will  the  same  law 
reenacted  fail  to  pull  it  up.  It  is  a poor  rule  that  will 
not  work  both  ways,  and  the  same  law  of  supply  and 
demand  that  forced  silver  above  the  mint  valuation  in 
1850-73  will  as  surely  hold  it  below  should  we  pass  a 

free-coinage  law.  , , , i 

View  this  question  of  mint  and  market  values  under 

free  coinage  from  any  standpoint  you  please  and  there 

is  but  one  result  — the  government  accepts  your  metal 

and  returns  it  to  you  in  coins  whose  value  depends  on 

their  purchasing  power.  Hhoiild  silver  be  quoted  at 

$I  20  an  ounce  under  free  coinage  it  will  be  reckoned 

in  itself,  not  in  gold.  The  gold  value  will  lie  much  less. 

How  much  less  ? What  would  be  the  purchasing  power 

of  the  new  dollar  as  compared  with  the  present  onel 

A definite  answer  is  impossible.  The  value  of  silver 

might  advance  for  the  moment  as  it  did  after  the  pass- 

a^m  of  the  Bland  and  Sherman  laws,  but  it  would  as 

surelv  de(*line.  The  new  dollar  might  buy  goods  worth 

more  than  fifty  cents  in  gold,  Imt  quite  as  likely  worth 

promise  of  liinietallisni  has  lured  thousands  of 
voters  to  the  silver  cause  who  earnestly  wish  to  bring 
alioiit  the  free  use  of  gold  and  silver.  When  we  under- 
stand that  free  coinage  will  not  make  an  ounce  of  si  vei 
worth  $1.29  ill  gold,  and  that  therefore  the  new  dollar 


will  be  less  valuable  than  the  present  one,  we  see  that 
the  promise  cannot  be  kept,  for  never  yet  have  good 
and  bad  dollars  worked  together,  and  the  pity  ot  it  is 
that  the  bad  always  drive  away  the  good.  Let  us  throw 
aside  the  pretense  of  bimetallism  and  deal  with  the  real 
free  coinage  as  supported  by  the  inflationists  and  silver 
monometallists  who,  with  more  courage  and  sense  than 
their  bimetallic  allies,  boldly  declare  that  if  gold  cant 
stand  the  company  it  can  go. 


Value  of  Money. 

What  gives  money  its  value  I The  government  stamp, 
replies  the  greenbacker,  and  this  is  in  effect  the  answer 
of  the  silver  man,  for  he  expects  the  stamp  to  convert 
fifty-one  cents’  worth  of  silver  into  a dollar. 

The  government  may  issue  money,  make  it  a legal 
teiKler,  and  compel  creditors  to  receive  it  in  payment  o 
their  dues  at  its  face  value  no  matter  how  much  its  real 
value  inav  depreciate.  That  is  to  say,  the  goyerniiient 
may  help  debtors  repudiate  a part  of  their  debts,  i he 
.roveninient  may  accept  its  depreciated  money  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  thus  despoil  its  revenue.  It  may 
drive  every  good  dollar  out  of  circulation  by  issuing 
bad  ones,  and  thus  disorganize  industry.  All  these 
foolish  and  malignant  things  this  government  ot  ours 
inav  effectually  do.  But  it  cannot  do  the  one  thing 
needful.  It  cannot  make  the  value  of  anything  it  may 
choose  to  call  a dollar  equal  to  the  real  value  of  a goM 
dollar.  The  real  value  of  money  depends  on  its  pur- 
chasing power,  which  depends  on  the  price  of  the  thing 
purchased,  which  depends  on  the  conditions  ot  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  government  does  not  fix  imces  >e- 
cause  it  cannot  regulate  these  conditions.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  neither  the  gold  standard  nor  any  other  tha 
has  ever  been  adopted  can  assure  a currency  ot  abso- 
lutely stable  value,  because  its  purchasing  power  is  di‘- 
termined  by  unstable  supply  and  demand.  The  silver 


standard  will  have  no  effect  on  the  relation  between 
production  and  consumption  of  commodities.  But  it 
will  add  another  uncertainty  — the  fluctuation  of  money 
itself.  The  value  of  the  new  dollars  will  depend  on  the 
premium  on  gold  just  as  the  value  of  the  paper  dollars  ^ 

did  during  the  war.  Therefore  the  trader  will  have  to 
keep  one  eye  on  the  commercial  market  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
other  on  the  money  market  to  And  out  what  his  dollars 
are  worth. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  moneys  shall  be  of  the 
same  material  in  order  to  make  them  of  equal  value. 

Our  legal-tender  money  is  of  three  materials,  gold,  sil- 
ver and  i^aper,  but  of  one  value  — each  dollar  will  buy 
goods  worth  one  hundred  cents  in  gold.  The  fact  that  ^ 

the  silver  dollar  contains  but  fifty-oiie  cents’  worth  of 
silver  and  that  the  paper  dollar  is  worthless  in  itself 
does  not  prove,  as  the  inflationists  claim,  that  they  are 
worth  one  hundred  cents  by  reason  of  the  government 
stamp.  Indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  easily  shown. 

C)n  July  1,  1864,  there  were  $415,000,000  in  greenbacks 
in  circulation ; on  July  1, 1879,  $301,000,000.  The  value 
of  these  notes  differed  widely.  The  paper  dollar  of 
July,  1864,  would  purchase  goods  valued  at  thirty-eight 
cents  in  gold.  The  same  dollar  would  purchase  in  1879 
goods  worth  one  hundred  cents  in  gold.  It  is  evident,  > 

therefore,  that  the  government  stamp  does  not  make 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  When  we  look  at  the  other 
moneys  of  the  country  at  the  dates  mentioned  we  find 
the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  paper  dollar.  On 
July  1,  1864,  we  had  in  circulation  besides  the  green- 
backs, $179,000,000  State  bank  note^,  $31,000,000  na- 
tional bank  notes,  $19,000,000  in  small  change.  There 
was  no  gold  in  the  Treasury  and  none  in  circulation 
except  on  the  distant  Pacific  coast.  On  July  1, 1879,  we 
find  $135,000,000  gold  in  the  Treasury  and  $110,000,000 
in  circulation.  We  need  look  no  further.  The  green- 
back of  1864  depreciated  because  it  could  not  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  at  par.  The  greenback  of  1879  was 
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worth  one  hundred  cents  in  gold  l>ecause  there  was 
then  as  there  has  been  ever  since,  enough  gold  to  make 
..00(1  the  definite  promise  made  in  1875,  that  grecnlvicks 
would  beT(Hleenied  with  it.  Although  our  sdyer  dollars 
are  not  redeemable,  their  purchasing  power  is  eciual  to 
that  of  gold  because  their  number  is  limited  and  tli(> 
supply  of  gold  is  sufficient.  Should  we  fall  to  a silver 
basis,  the  gold  which  now  supports  our  other  moneys 
would  disappear,  and  the  silver  and  paper  would  de- 
preciate. 


Quaxtity  of  Money. 

Is  there  enough  money  in  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  wants  of  trade ! The  inflationists  declare  that  thm-e 
is  not,  and  that  the  shortage  is  due  to  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  through  the  efforts  of  a combination  ot 
money-lenders.  This  story  of  the  money-lenders’  «mn- 
spirac^y  is  so  Avidely  believed  that  it  will  be  profitalde 
to  find  out  what  it  is  and  Avhether  it  can  be  true.  Ihe 
story,  as  nearly  as  I can  make  it  out,  is  this:  INIany 

years  ago  the  great  money-lenders  decided  that  silv('r 
should  be  demonetized  because  gold  Avoiild  then  appiv- 
ciate  in  value -that  is,  that  money  would  liecome 
scarce.  Prices  AVOiild  decline  liecause  of  this  scarcity, 
and  the  people  groAving  poorer  and  poorer  year  liy  year 
Avoiild  borroAV  more  and  more  until  the  money-lenders 
would  hold  the  world  in  pawn.  The  money-lendei-^s 
then  compelled  Germany  to  displace  silver  with  gol<  , 
foiviMl  France  and  the  United  States  to  (hanomdize  sil- 
ver, and  have  since  AAXirked  their  Avill  Avith  other  nations 
so  that  to-day  the  civilized  AAwld  is  on  a gold  basis. 
The  result  is  that  the  Avorld  is  short  of  money,  and  tlu‘ 
lenders  have  most  of  Avhat  is  left.  If  this  conspir- 
acy was  ever  hatched  it  has  certainly  failed  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  for  I shall  show  presently  that  av(* 

have  more  money  hoav  than  in  1873,  the  year  of  the 
11  1 
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The  story  is  not  to  l)e  disbelieved  simply  because  the 
consitiracy  happened  to  fail.  It  is  false  on  its  face,  be- 
cause the  lenders  could  not  figure  out  anything  but  loss 
from  such  a consj»iracy.  If  one  lends  $1000  on  a farm, 
will  it  iirofit  him  to  deprecdate  his  security  by  consj)ir- 
ing  to  (‘lit  down  the  value  of  the  land  and  its  produce  I 
Surely  not,  and  the  lenders  of  millions  and  thousands 
have  the  same  interest  in  raising  th«3  value  of  their  secu- 
rity, not  in  lowering  it.  JMoreover,  great  money-lenders 
are  heavy  sellers  of  (‘ommodities,  great  carilersof  freight, 
and  are  directly  interested  in  high  prices  and  rates. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  Eothschilds,  whose  industrial 
interests  are  enormous.  Whatever  evil  the  great  money- 
lenders may  work  to  their  profit  they  could  not  gain 
by  steadily  and  permanently  reducing  the  value  of  the 
world’s  propei'ty. 

L(‘t  no  one  believe  this  silly  tale  of  conspiracy  when 
the  truth  is  an  open  book.  France  demonetized  silver 
because  it  could  not  keep  unlimited  gold  and  silver  to- 
gi'ther ; the  United  States,  because  it  had  not  tried  to 
keep  the  metals  together  since  1834;  Germany  becansi' 
it  wanted  gold,  and  could  not  have  it  under  a silver 
standard. 

We  will  now  investigate  the  principal  statement  of 
the  infiationists  that  the  United  States  is  short  of 
money.  The  fallowing  table  compiled  from  the  Treas- 
ury lieports  shows  the  average  annual  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  on  July  1,  during  four-year  peri- 
ods, b('ginning  with  1861,  and  also  the  circulation  per 
capita. 


Millions. 

Amt.  per  capita. 

]S(il-G4  . 

. . . $512  

$1 5.4:5 

(is  . 

. . . ()82 

19.05 

lS(il)-72  . 

, . . (i98 

......  17.84 

lS73-7()  . 

. . 752  

17.;5(i 

LS77-SO  . 

. . . 810  

1().70 

1SH1-H4  . 

. . . 1190 

22.41 

18S.5-S8  . 

. . . i:!08  ..... 

22.54 

1889-!)2  . 

. . . 1477  ..... 

2:3.29 

1893-9G  . 

. . . 1591  .... 

23.04 

We  see  at  a glance  that  then'  is  more  moiiry  in  cir- 
culation  now  than  even  in  the“fiush  times,”  dining 
and  just  after  the  war.  Moreover,  our  dollars  aiv 
worth  one  hundred  cents  in  gold,  while  bid  ween  1802- (8 
their  average  yearly  value  ranged  from  49  to  95)  cents. 
Not  only  have  we  lietter  (hJlars  and  more  of  them, 
l)ut  each  dollar  has  less  work  to  do  because  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  checks.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
with  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  with  alnmdant  iv- 
sources,  with  an  eagerness  for  business  expansion  nevi'r 
more  marked,  we  are  in  distress?  lo  find  the  caus(‘, 
we  must  first  understand  that  the  condition  of  a coun- 
try is  not  shown  by  the  (luantity  of  money,  but  liy  the 
rapidity  with  which  good  money  circulates  among  tlu' 
people.  A town  of  ten  thousand  people  may  hold  $250,- 
000  in  cash.  Yet  with  $25  a head  there  may  be  great 
want  because  trade  is  depressed.  Again,  there  may  b(* 
$100,000  in  the  town,  and  yet  great  prosperity,  b('(*aus(' 
the  dollars  pass  swiftly  from  bank  to  factory,  from  fac- 
tory to  shop,  and  liai'k  to  the  liank  to  Ix'gin  theii 
rounds  again.  As  in  the  town,  so  in  this  great  country 
of  ours.  Our  plentiful  diJlars  are  not  doing  their 
proper  work  because  enterprise  is  paralyzed. 

The  inflationists  lay  our  troiilile  to  the  gold  standard, 
and  declare  that  as  long  as  wo  maintain  it  we  must  go 
from  bad  to  worse  because  our  gold  is  sent  abroad  or 
locked  up  at  home.  During  the  fiscal  years  1890-96  we 
exported  $271,000,000  more  gold  than^ve  import .al,  but 
this  does  not  represent  a net  loss  for  Ave  mined  dining 
this  time  over  $200,000,000  worth.  It  is  Avell  to  remem- 
ber this  when  we  are  told  that  Europe  is  draining  om- 
gold  away.  Ho  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  Avhile  gold 
does  not  circulate  freely,  the  government  still  kei'ps  its 
promise  to  redeem  its  notes  Avith  gold.  But  after  tlu'si' 
corrections  and  alloAvances,  it  must  be  admitti'd  that 
our  country  has  been  disturbed  by  exports  of  gold  and 

its  slug^isli  circulcitioii  at  I1OI110. 

The  mere  fact  that  a yearly  statement  shoAVs  that  we 

have  exported  more  gold  than  we  have  imported  is  not 
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iiecessiirily  disciiiietiiijj:.  For  the  pust  thirty-two  years 
we  have  had  hut  nine  gold  l)alanees  in  our  favor,  and 
according  to  the  Treasury  estimates  our  gold  exports 
largely  exceeded  oiu"  imports  in  nearly  every  year  from 
1845  to  1864,  What  has  caused  the  late  exports  of 
gold  ? The  record  of  merchandise  balances  for  the 
l)ast  seven  fiscal  yt^ars  is  as  follows: 


Excess  of  Imports. 


• Excess  of  Exports. 

1890  . 

....  $ 68, 51 8,000 

1891  . 

....  39,5(54,000 

1892  . 

1 Q(Vl 

....  202,875,000 

1894  . 

....  237,145,000 

189.")  . 

....  75,508,000 

189G  . 

....  102,896,000 

As  there  was  a balance  of  merchandise  in  our  favor 
of  over  $700,000,000  in  these  years  it  is  evident  that  our 
gold  has  not  gone  abroad  in  payment  for  goods.  The  ex- 
port which  has  disturbed  us  has  been  made  on  account 
of  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital  from  American  in- 
vestments, and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  doidjt  as  to 
whether  we  will  maintain  our  credit.  While  the  Ameri- 
can peo})le  debate  whether  they  shall  debase  their  momw' 
it  is  natural  that  foreign  capital  should  be  withdrawn. 

We  will  now  consider  the  circulalion  of  gold  at  home. 
The  fact  that  gold  is  not  usually  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  ordinary  transactions  is  not  a sign  of  scarcity, 
for  most  people  prefer  bills  to  gold  l)ecause  they  are 
more  convenient,  and  if  gold  can  be  obtained  at  plea- 
sure it  is  really  cir(‘ulating  freely.  There  are,  however, 
two  admirable  tests  as  to  whether  gold  is  moving  freely 
or  otherwise.  One  is  the  demand  on  the  Treasury 
for  gold  in  exchange  for  bills,  the  othei'  the  amount  of 
gold  paid  in  customs  duties.  During  the  eleven  years, 
July  1,  1879,  to  July  1,  1890,  only  $28,000,000  in  notes 
were  exchanged  at  the  Treasury  for  gold,  and  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  customs  du(!S  paid  in  New  York 
were  paid  in  gold.  The  fact  that  ]»eople  were  not  anx- 


ious to  get  gold  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  were  willing 
to  pay  it  in,  shows  that  gold  was  easy.  Then  comes  a 
change.  From  July  1, 1890,  to  July  1, 1896,  over  $478,- 
000  000  in  bills  were  exchanged  for  gold.  During  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1892,  the  gold  receipts  for  customs 
in  New  Y"ork  fell  off,  the  next  year  they  were  still  less, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
gold  paid  in  customs  except  during  the  paper-money 

contraction  in  1893.  . . n i 

Why  is  gold  hard  to  get?  The  inflationists  declare 

that  it  is  because  we  have  set  up  the  gold  standard; 
because  we  rely  on  a metal  which  is  becoming  scarcer 
and  is  hoarded  by  capitalists.  Yet  gold  was  free  for  a 
dozen  years  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1879.  The  gold  standard  is  not  locking  up  gold  and 
paralyzing  business  in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
The  output  of  gold  during  the  jiast  four  years  has  far 
surpassed  all  records.  There  must  be  some  other  reason 
peculiar  to  this  time  and  to  this  country.  There  is  an 
all-sufficient,  a shameful,  reason  — the  fear  that  our 
government  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  credit 
keep  its  notes  at  par,  and  pay  its  interest  in  gold;  and 
this  fear  is  due  to  the  threat  of  cheap  money.  Ihe 
silver  agitators  are  directly  and  wilfully  responsible  for 
the  hard  conditions  they  condemn.  They  cry  that  go  c 
is  leaving  us  and  do  their  best  to  iiu'rease  the  ship- 
ments. They  denounce  the  hoarding  of  gold  and  do 
their  best  to  tighten  the  grip  of  the  hoarder.  There  is 
at  this  moment  enough  gold  in  the  country  to  do  e^el^ 
work  that  can  be  re<piired  of  it.  W e are  short  of  con- 
fidence, not  gold;  and  our  lack  of  confldence  is  due  to 
the  doubt  whether  our  dollars,  whicdi  are  now  Avortli 
one  hundred  cents  in  gold,  will  be  worth  as  much  t^^o 

months  hence. 

Silver  and  Prices  — and  A\  ages. 

Inflationists  declare  that  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver in  1873  contracted  our  money-supply  and  conse- 


(jiuMitly  (L‘i>ivssed  pric-es  disaytrously,  especially  the 
price  ot‘  agricultural  and  farm  prodiuds.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  I contrast  the  prices  of  certain  of  these  pro- 
ducts since  1872  with  representative  prices  in  manu- 
factures. (The  figures  are  copied  fi-om  the  reports  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
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Cotton 
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rig  Iron 
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sheet- 
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per 

yard. 
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Average 
cold 
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nailer 
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1872. 

.39 

,33  i 

.59 

$14.53 

$1.24 

.22 

$48.88 

.14 

$18.19 

89 

1873. 

.48 

.37 

.70 

13.55 

1.15 

.20 

42.75 

.13 

18.04 

87.9 

1874. 

.64 

.52 

.67 

13.19 

.94 

.17 

3(».25 

.11 

18.13 

89.9 

1875 . 

.42 

.36 

.38 

12.28 

1.00 

.15 

25.50 

.10 

17.16 

87 

1876. 

,3f 

.35 

.67 

9.75 

1.03 

.12 

22.25 

.08 

16.12 

89.8 

1877. 

.35 

.29 

.44 

8,60 

1.08 

.11 

18.88 

.08 

15.58 

95.4 

1878. 

. .31 

.24 

.58 

7.21 

.77 

.11 

17.63 

.07 

15.32 

99.2 

1879. 

.37 

.33 

.43 

9.32 

1.10 

.10 

21.50 

.07 

16.75 

1880. 

.39 

.36 

.48 

11.65 

.95 

.11 

28.50 

.08 

19.41 

.... 

1881. 

.63 

.46 

.90 

11.82 

1.19 

.12 

25.12 

.08 

21.71 

.... 

1882. 

.48 

.37 

.55 

9.73 

.88 

.11 

25.75 

.08 

22.37 

. . . 

1883 

.42 

.32 

.42 

8.21 

.91 

.11 

22.38 

.08 

22.91 

1884 

.35 

.27 

.39 

8.17 

.64 

.10 

19.88 

.07 

22.65 

.... 

1885. 

.32 

.28 

.44 

8.71 

.77 

.10 

18.00 

.06 

23.02 

1886. 

.36 

.29 

.46 

8.46 

.68 

.09 

18.71 

.06 

22.82 

.... 

1887. 

.44 

.30 

.68 

9.97 

.68 

.10 

20.92 

.07 

22.45 

.... 

1888. 

.34 

.27 

.40 

8.76 

,92 

.10 

18.88 

.07 

22.88 

.... 

1889. 

.28 

OO 

• • 

• • • • 

.69 

.10 

17.75 

.07 

22.52 

.... 

1890. 

.50 

.42 

• • • * 

.83 

.11 

18.40 

.07 

22.82 

.... 

1891 

.40 

.31 

♦ ♦ 



.83 

.08 

17.52 

.06 

23.41 

. . . 

1892 

.39 

.31 

• • 

• • • 

.02 

.07 

15.75 

.06 

24.44 

... 

1893  - 

.36 

,29 

.59 

8.68 

.53 

.08 

14.52 

.05 

23.85 

1894 

1 .45 

.32 

.53 

8.54 

.49 

.06 

12.66 

.05 

24.28 

.... 

1895. 

' .26 

.19 

.26 

8.35 

.50 

.07 

13.10 

.05 

22.93 

.... 

The  prices  since  1878  are  reckoned  in  gold,  for  we  re- 
sumed gold  i)ayments  on  January  1,  1879.  The  prices 
between  1872-78  are  reckoned  in  depreciated  paper, 
and  must  he  reduced  to  a gold  basis  in  order  to  show 
their  real  relation  to  the  gold  prices.  For  example,  in 
1872  the  paper  price  of  corn  Avas  39  cents,  the  gold  price 
34  (‘ents.  The  “ high  prices  ” of  the  war  period  and 
short’ly  after  are  so  often  referred  to  by  free-coiners 
that  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they  were  reck- 
oned in  depreciated  currency. 

A comparison  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  and  farm 
products  in  general  Avith  those  of  manufactured  goods 
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completely  disproves  the  assertion  that  the  farmer  is 
singled  out  as  the  victim  of  Ioav  prices.  ^ On  the  <‘on- 
trary  his  prices  haA’e  been  far  better  sustained  than  the 

manufacturer’s. 

It  Avill  be  noticed  that  A\dieat  and  cotton  have  fallen 
loAver  than  hay,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Noav  if  the 
demonetization  of  silver  had  depressed  wheat  and  cot- 
ton, it  should  have  equally  depressed  the  other  pro- 
ducts ; but  as  these  have  remained  fairly  steady  through 
the  period,  Ave  must  find  another  cause.  The  cause  is, 
that  about  a third  of  our  wheat  and  three  fourths  of 
our  cotton  are  grown  for  the  foreign  market,  and  the 
prices  are  fixed  in  fierce  competition  wdtli  India,  Kussia, 
the  Ai'gentine  Republic,  Egypt,  and  other  exporting 
countries.  As  for  the  low  prices  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
oats  in  1895,  they  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  “ Crime 
of  ’73”  but  to  the  misfortune  of  ’95  — an  enormous 

overproduction. 

The  radical  error  in  the  inflationists’  declaration  is  the 
charge  that  declining  prices  are  caused  by  a contraction 
of  currency  due  to  the  gold  standard.  I have  already 
shown  that  our  currency  has  expanded,  and  explained 
the  reason  for  the  present  sluggishness  of  gold,  but  I 
note  the  per  capita  circulation  year  liy  year  to  shoAV 
that  the  decline  in  prices  has  been  accompanied  by  an 

increasing  quantity  of  money. 

The  decline  in  prices  generally  is  not  connected  Avith 

the  quantity  of  money.  NeAV  sources  of  supply,  better 
transportation,  improved  processes  and  appliances,  the 
greater  efficiency  of  better  paid  labor,  liaA^e  operated 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  The  severity  of  com- 
j)etition  has  reduced  the  margin  of  profit  — therefore 

ja-ices  have  fallen. 

The  last  ditch  ” argument  of  the  inflationists  is  that 
no  matter  hoAv  or  Avhy  prices  have  declined,  free  silver 
means  more  money  and  therefore  a rise  in  prices. 
“ Dearer  bread,  dearer  clothing,”  is  a strange  campaign 
cry,  but  it  is  in  harmony  Avith  the  hysterical  notes  of 
the  Populist  campaign.  Unquestionably  our  goA^ern- 


ment  ean  inflate  prices  by  issiiiiif?  more  money,  but  the 
advance  will  not  be  real.  To  illustrate : free  silver  will 
not  affect  the  foreign  competition  which  goes  to  deter- 
mine the  price  of  onr  wheat ; and,  assnming  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  to  be  the  same  in  a free- 
silver  year  as  they  are  in  this,  we  will  sell  onr  wlu'at  in 
England  at  the  present  prices.  Siip])ose  that  onr  wheat 
is  now  selling  in  New  York  at  sixty  cents  gold  a bushel, 
and  in  England  at  the  same  figure  (plus  freight  charges, 
etc.),  if  in  the  free-silver  year  we  pay  say  one  dollar  in 
silver,  the  Englishman  still  pays  sixty  cents  in  gold. 
Thus  in  inflating  pri(‘es  we  do  not  advance  values,  Init 
leave  them  to  be  fixt'd  by  a law  whi<di  Congress  cannot 
alter — the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Inflationists  do  not  find  the  subject  of  silver  and 
wages  as  agreealfle  as  silver  and  prices.  The  smooth 
arguments  with  which  they  assure  the  farmer  that 
wheat  will  double  in  value,  and  the  mortgage  float  away, 
are  not  for  the  workingmen,  for  none  of  them  wish  to 
pay  more  for  bread,  and  comparatively  few  are  troubled 
about  a mortgage.  The  workman  wants  to  hear  about 
a rise  in  wages,  not  a rise  in  prices. 

Now  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a victory 
for  silver  would  cause  a most  serious  disturbance  of 
commerce  and  industry.  The  insiant  contraction  of 
the  currency  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  all  gold 
money,  the  depreciation  of  the  rest  of  our  money 
caused  by  the  loss  of  gold,  the  shock  to  public  and  pri- 
vate credit  make  a combination  of  business  evils  that 
would  cast  thousands  out  of  work,  and  sharply  reduce 
the  wages  of  thousands  more.  Distress  would  come  to 
the  workingman  so  surely  and  so  quickly  that  he  might 
well  refuse  to  look  ahead  to  the  blessings  prondsed  by 
the  inflationists  — for  blessings  are  promised.  Fitn* 
silver  has  its  message  to  workingmen — and  we  find 
it  in  Mr.  Bryan’s  speech  of  acceptance.  “Wage-earn- 
ers know  that  while  a gold  standard  raises  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  it  also  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  the  dollar;  they  know 
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that  employment  is  less  pi'rmanent,  loss  of  work  more 
probable,  and  reemployment  less  certain.”  These  words 
should  be  as  carefully  weighed  by  wage-earners  as  they 
were  by  the  orator.  They  are  the  delibeiate,  I might 
say  the  authoritative,  statement  of  what  the  silver  men 
l)elieve  free  coinage  would  mean  to  the  American  work- 
ingman. Mr.  Bryan  says  that  “ a gold  standard  raises  the 
purchasing  power  of  a dollar,”  and  thus  admits  that  the 
proposed  dollars  will  not  buy  as  much  as  the  present 
ones.  Indeed,  the  inflationists’  objection  to  our  dollars 
is  that  they  buy  too  much.  The  workingman  is  told, 
and  truly,  that  he  must  pay  more  for  supplies  under 
free  coinage.  Now  a rise  in  prices  is  in  ordinary  times 
a great  hardship  to  wage-earners.  Will  the  ilse  be 
unnoticed  in  the  extraordinary  times  of  free  coinage  ? 
Will  wages  be  so  inflated  that  men  will  cheerfully  pay 
more  for  food  and  clothing  I No;  experience  teaches 
that  cheap  money  does  not  inflate  wages  to  the  same 
degree  as  prices.  The  wage-earner  was  the  heaviest 
loser  by  the  inflation  of  currency  during  the  civil  war. 
According  to  the  Aldrich  Report  made  to  the  Senate  in 
1893,  wages  in  1865  were  about  half  as  much  again  as 
in  1861,  while  prices  had  about  doubled.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  in  Mr.  Bryan’s  message  more  cheering  to  the 
wage-earner  I He  says  that  the  wage-earner  “ knows  ” 
that  the  gold  standard  “ makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  dollar,”  and  also  that  “ employment  is  less 
})ermanent,  loss  of  work  more  prol)able,  and  reemploy- 
ment less  certain.”  That  is  to  say,  under  a silver  stan- 
dard dollars  will  be  easier  to  get,  and  steady  work  more 
common  than  under  our  present  system.  How  does 
an  American  wage-earner  ht/ou'  anything  about  labor 
ill  silvev-staiidard  countries  ? Xot  from  cxjiorieiic'o,  iiii- 
less  he  happens  to  be  a Chinese  laundryman  or  a Mexi- 
can cattleman.  There  is  scarcely  an  American  workman 
who  has  lived  and  worked  under  a silver  standard  ex- 
cept such  as  may  have  worked  in  Germany  before  1871, 
and  in  Sweden  and  Norway  before  1873.  It  will  be 
said  that  I pervert  Mr.  Bryan’s  meaning,  and  that  he 
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looks  forward  to  bimetallism  and  not  to  a silrer  stan- 
dard. AVhat  workmen  have  lived  an<l  worked  under 
bimetallism  I Not  the  native  American,  for,  as  I have 
shown,  silver  was  practically  banished  by  the  law  of 
ISdd.  Not  the  immigrant  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 

( {ermany,  Sweden,  or  Norway,  for  these  have  been  single- 
standard countries  for  many  years.  The  truth  is  that  if 
the  wage-earner  is  to  htow  anything  about  the  silver 
standard  and  wages,  he  must  consult  Chinese  or  iVIexi- 
eans  who  have  left  the  silver  standard  for  a better  liv- 
ing under  a gold  one.  If  he  would  know  anything  about 
bimetallism  and  wages,  I cannot  recommend  any  adviser, 
for  I do  not  know  of  any  country  where  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  keeps  both  metals  in  circulation.  But 
while  the  wage-earner  can  know  nothing  of  the  blessings 
of  free  coinage,  may  he  obtain  faith  in  them  fiom  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  message  I — “A  gold  standard 
encourages  the  hoarding  of  money,  l>ecause  money  is 
rising ; it  also  discourages  enterprise  and  paralyzes  in- 
dustry. On  the  other  hand,  the  restoration  of  bimetal- 
lism will  discourage  hoarding,  because,  when  prices  are 
steady  or  rising,  money  cannot  afford  to  lie  idle  in  the 
bank  vaults.”  I have  shown  that  the  hoarding,  the  dis- 
couragement, the  paralysis  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fear 
lest  the  gold  standard  will  be  overthrown,  and  that  free 
coinage  does  not  mean  bimetallism,  but  silver  mono- 
metallism. 

I have  analyzed  the  message  of  the  free-coiners  to  the 
wage-earner,  and  in  plain  English  it  is  this : ‘ \ou  hnow 
your  dollars  will  not  buy  as  much  as  they  do  now,  but 
you  may  hope  you  ’ll  get  more  of  them.” 

Silver  and  Debts  — and  (Jeedits. 

The  debt  question  is  well  to  the  front  in  free-coinage 
argument,  and  is  handled  in  two  wajs.  A oteis  aie  as- 
sured that  the  general  debt  of  the  country  has  been  in- 
creased in  size  and  weight  because  of  the  gold  standard, 
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and  the  individual  debtor  is  led  to  lielieve  that  he  can 

pay  his  debt  in  cheap  money. 

The  Chicago  platform  declares  that  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  in  1873  has  resulted  in  a heavy  increase 
in  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  in  all  debts  public  and 
private.  This  charge  is  false  on  its  face,  for,  as  1 have 
shown,  we  had  ceased  to  use  silver  many  years  prior 
to  1873,  and  have  since  coined  over  fifty  times  the  quan- 
tity that  was  coined  before  the  so-called  demonetization. 
But  let  us  inquire  into  our  debt  and  its  causes,  its  e^  ils 
and  the  proposed  silver  cure.  The  census  of  1890  gives 
the  latest  general  information  concerning  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  American  people,  and  it  estimates  the  total 
public  and  private  debt  at  $19,000,000,000,  and  the 
^Tilue  of  property  at  $65,000,000,000.  A comparison 
with  the  estimates  of  1880  shows  that  debt  increased 
faster  than  property,  although  public  debt  was  reduced. 
In  1880  the  public  debt,  including  national,  state,  county, 
municipal,  and  school  debts,  was  $3,045,000,000.  In 
1890  this  had  been  reduced  to  $2,027,000,000,  a gain 
of'  over  $1,000,000,000.  Evidently  ten  years  of  the 
<ro\d  standard  did  not  prevent  us  from  making  a 
great  reduction  in  our  public  debt.  The  increase  in 
debt  is  due  to  heavier  borrowings  by  individuals  and 
corporations.  If  our  country  had  really  ^>een  grow- 
iiD'-  poorer  and  poorer  because  of  the  act  ot  18  <3,  tlie 
bon-owings  would  have  been  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  iiroperty,  not  of  increasing  its  volume. 
Indeed,  a people  whose  property  was  steadily  depreciat- 
ing could  not  have  increased  their  borrowings  so  enor- 
mously, for  ability  to  borrow  declines  with  declining 
security  for  debt.  The  bulk  of  the  debt  represents 
money  borrowed  to  make  and  improve  farms,  and  to 
build  towns,  railroads,  and  factories.  For  example,  the 
census  reports  show  that  over  eighty-two  per  cent,  ot 
the  money  borrowed  on  real  estate  was  for  purchase 
and  improvement.  The  burden  of  the  debt  is  measured, 
generally  speaking,  by  the  amount  of  borrowed  nioiie} 
sunk  in  unnecessary  farms,  in  mushroom  towns,  iii 


useless  railroads.  The  burden  is  hea\y,  but  it  is  not 
due  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  money.  It  is  due  to 
the  marvelous  energy  and  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  who  ever  and  anon  have  drawn  too  heavily 
against  their  credit  and  launched  enterprises  prema- 
turely. 

The  question  of  silver  and  debts  would  cut  but  a 
small  figure  in  the  campaign  were  it  not  for  the  hopes 
of  individual  debtors.  Many  of  these  believe  that  free 
silver  will  enable  them  to  repay  borrowed  dollars  worth 
one  hundred  cents  in  gold  with  cheaper  dollars.  If  this 
is  so,  what  becomes  of  the  promise  that  the  new  dollar 
will  be  as  good  as  the  present  one  ? Who  are  to  be 
fooled,  the  public  at  large  or  the  debtoi'S  ? The  public, 
of  course,  for  the  new  dollar  would  depreciate.  But  the 
benefit  to  debtors  is  greatly  exaggerated.  How  and  when 
will  the  poor  farmer  whose  land  is  mortgaged  for  $1000 
be  able  to  put  by  the  thousand  depreciated  dollars 
necessary  to  discharge  his  debt  I The  hard  times  that 
free  silver  will  bring  to  the  factory,  shop,-  and  counting- 
house  will  surely  affect  the  profits  of  agriculture.  The 
increase  in  the  price  of  produce  will  be  about  offset  by 
the  increased  piice  of  supplies,  so  that  the  thousand 
silver  dollars  will  be  long  coming.  Meanwhile,  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  will  not  be  satisfied  with  depre- 
ciated interest  and  will  foreclose  unless  better  interest 
is  paid.  There  seems  to  be  a comfortable  feeling  that 
a free-coinage  victory  would  leave  creditors  patiently 
waiting  to  be  shorn  of  part  of  their  just  dues.  On  the 
contrary  many  mortgages  would  be  foi’eclosed  and  un- 
secured debts  pressed  to  judgment.  It  is  easy  to  figure 
out  gi’eat  loss  to  creditors  in  a scramble  to  make  the 
most  of  their  claims,  but  it  is  none  the  less  easy  to  fore- 
see the  ruin  of  thousands  who  would  find  themselves 
possibly  free  of  debt  but  certainly  stripped  of  property. 

After  making  all  allowances,  free  coinage  would  en- 
able many  debtors  to  repudiate  a part  of  their  obliga- 
tions. Repudiation  is  an  ugly  word  and  an  uglier  thing, 
and  honest-minded  silver  men  resent  bitterly  the  impu 
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tation  of  dishonor.  Yet  they  deceive  themselves  witli 
the  notion  that  the  payment  of  gold  debts  in  silver  is 
righteous  because  the  demonetization  of  silver  has  in- 
creased the  burden  of  debt  by  depressing  the  prices  of 
the  products  out  of  which  the  debt  is  to  be  paid.  This 
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excuse  is  without  merit,  for,  as  I have  shown,  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  is  not  responsible  for  declining 
prices.  The  truth  is  that  overborrowing  has  gradually 
brought  about  its  inevitable  distress,  the  overproduc- 
tion of  certain  great  crops  and,  above  all,  the  threat  of 
silver  have  intensified  the  trouble,  and  a short-sighted 
and  dishonorable  policy  suggests  relief  by  deljasing  oiu’ 
currency. 

We  have  seen  that  the  silver  men  in  their  eagerness 
to  raise  the  price  of  wheat — and  silver — offer  no  benefit 
to  wage-earners.  So,  in  catering  to  debtors,  they  make 
no  accoiint  of  creditors.  The  creditor  is,  according  to 
the  Populist  creed,  a rich  and  grasping  money-lender. 
There  are  many  such,  but  they  will  be  the  least  injured 
by  free  coinage,  for  not  only  can  they  stand  heavy  losses, 
but  they  are  so  quick  to  take  alarm,  so  fertile  in  pre- 
cautionary measures,  that  a storm  finds  them  compara- 
tively well  protected.  Let  us  turn  to  the  creditors  who 
are  not  rich  — for  example,  the  depositors  in  savings 
banks,  the  pensioners,  and  those  ha\fing  small  insurance 
policies.  In  1894  the  savings  banks  owed  their  depositors 
$1,810,000,000.  The  pensioners  received  $140,000,000; 
the  insured,  or  their  heirs,  received  from  fraternal 
orders  over  $30,000,000,  from  assessment  insurance 
companies  over  $18,000,000,  from  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance companies  whose  policies  averaged  less  than 
$2,000,  $23,000,000. 

When  to  these  sums  are  added  many  millions  more 
due  to  small  investors,  to  widows  and  orphans,  we  can 
get  some  idea  of  the  army  of  small  creditors  and  the 
vastness  of  their  just  dues.  Nor  should  we  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  great  annual  debt  due  to  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, charity,  and  learning,  whose  income  from  in- 
vested funds  created  by  the  liberality  of  omr  people 


■would  be  cut  down.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  promise 
to  do  justice  to  debtors  at  the  expmise  of  rich  creditors 
is  a sham.  The  real  suft'erers  will  be  creditors  who 
represent  the  thrift,  valor,  and  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
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